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But on the 21st there was actually ushered in the first client
of the long and varied procession that in the course of the next
nineteen years was to pass up and down the staircase. It was a
portentous moment, and Rufus Isaacs' joy and pride wrere in no
way diminished by the fact that it was not wholly unexpected.

The visitor was the managing clerk of Lowless & Company,
then a prominent firm of commercial solicitors in the City, and
the brief bore on the outside, after the fashion of briefs, the
name of the case, "Young v. Isaacs," and the amount of the fee,
two guineas. But this was only the harbinger of far more sub-
stantial things to come, for on December 8th the same Good Fairy
reappeared, this time depositing a more impressive and remunera-
tive bundle of papers in the same case, instructions to examine
certain witnesses on commission in Spain.

As it happened, Mr. Rufus Isaacs was himself not in chambers
that day, since he was occupied in getting married, largely on the
strength of this very litigation, the defendants in which were his
father's firm and the advance news of which had suggested to him
the desirability of combining business with pleasure by taking the
evidence and his honeymoon at one and the same time. Seventy-
five sumptuous guineas were marked upon the outside of this brief,
and with the knowledge of this sudden wealth he and his wife set
off radiantly for Valencia, where the witnesses for examination
were to be found.

There they spent a blissful fortnight. During such part of
the day as he, with his twofold responsibilities of husband and
breadwinner, was devoting himself to his task, his wife was taken
round and shown the sights by Harry Isaacs, her new brother-in-
law, who had been living for some years in Valencia as the repre-
sentative of the family business in that centre of orange-growing,
and Albert Van Gruisen, the local representative of a firm of
North of England fruit importers, who was later to marry Harry's
and Rufus's third sister, Florrie.

Rufus's adversary was a man who, after a slower start than his
penetrating intellect and remarkable powers of expression deserved,
was just beginning to make headway in commercial cases, J. A.
Hamilton, afterward Viscount Sumner, whose lucid, mordant
and erudite judgments will long survive to illumine and enliven
the law. But at that time the lasting impression which he made
upon the opposing faction was due less to his great qualities of
mind than to his prodigious capacity for the consumption of food.
Under Harry's expert guidance Rufus and Alice Isaacs dutifully
but suspiciously sampled a selection of unfamiliar Spanish dishes.
Hamilton did not pause either to suspect or to select but ate steadily